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Preface 

In  one  short  year  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Program  has  developed  from  a 
small  section  of  Chapter  1 88  to  a  significant  and  substantial  force  for 
educational  reform  in  the  Commonwealth.   The  sixteen  teachers  who 
became  the  first  "class"  of  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows  have  disseminated 
their  creative  ideas,  approaches  and  materials  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  They  have  worked  with  teachers  and  students  in  over  1 20 
school  districts,  and  have  made  numerous  special  presentations  at 
conferences,  workshops,  and  colleges  and  universities. 

For  the  Fellows  themselves  it  has  been  a  year  of  recognition  and  validation, 
and  tremendous  personal  and  professional  growth.   They  have  had  the  all 
too  rare  opportunity  to  be  away  from  their  classrooms,  but  still  actively 
involved  in  education.  Working  closely  with  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  members  of  the 
Legislature,  they  have  developed  a  state- wide  perspective  on  education  and 
educational  reform. 

The  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows  have  raised  public  awareness  of  the  creativity 
and  dedication  of  the  teaching  force.  They  have  reminded  us  of  the 
potential  for  renewal  and  continuing  improvement  that  exists  in  every 
school  building  across  the  Commonwealth.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
associated  with  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Program  this  year  look  forward  to  its 
continuing  and  growing  impact  on  public  education  in  Massachusetts. 
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Introduction 

On  June  24,  1986,  the  Board  of  Education  unanimously  approved  the  first 
group  of  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows.   The  Massachusetts  Educational 
Reform  Act,  Chapter  188  (of  the  Acts  of  1985),  established  the  Lucretia 
Crocker  Program  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  and  replicating 
exemplary  educational  programs  throughout  the  Commonwealth.    The  law 
mandates  the  Board  of  Education  to  ".  .  .  develop  dissemination  strategies 
which  shall  include  the  awarding  of  fellowships  to  public  school  teachers 
for  sabbatical  leaves  to  perform  technical  assistance,  training  and 
monitoring  necessary  to  ensure  that  programs  are  successfully  transferred 
from  school  to  school  and  system  to  system;  and  the  granting  of  funds  for 
the  replication  and  distribution  of  materials  used  in  exemplary  programs." 

Presiding  over  his  first  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
the  new  Commissioner  Harold  Raynolds  introduced  each  of  the  Fellowship 
winners  to  the  Board.   In  doing  so,  he  began  to  develop  what  has  become  an 
important  priority  of  his  and  of  the  Department  of  Education  under  his 
leadership:  support  for  teacher-initiated  educational  reform  and  a 
commitment  to  improving  the  conditions  of  teaching.   The  enthusiastic  tone 
and  high  expectations  set  by  the  Commissioner  were  to  characterize  the 
reception  given  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Program  throughout  the  year. 

The  sixteen  Fellows  introduced  by  Commissioner  Raynolds  are  an 
experienced,  committed  and  creative  group  representing  over  200  years  of 
teaching  experience.   They  come  from  14  different  school  districts  across 
the  state.  The  programs  they  helped  to  develop  span  the  grade  levels, 
involve  a  variety  of  subject  areas  and  address  the  needs  of  a  wide  range  of 
student  populations.   Like  the  19th  century  educational  reformer  for  whom 
this  program  was  named,  the  Lucretia  Crocker  fellowship  winners  have  all 
demonstrated  a  creative  capacity  to  make  exemplary  programs  work  in 
Massachusetts  schools.   (See  Appendix  A) 

This  report  tells  the  story  of  the  first  year  of  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Program. 
It  is  a  narrative  account,  drawn  primarily  from  the  words  and  writings  of 
the  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows  themselves.   This  report  is  neither  a 
systematic  documentation  of  the  year,  nor  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the 
program.   Its  purpose  is  to  record  important  elements  in  the  development  of 
this  unique  teacher  fellowship  program  and  elucidate  the  experiences  of 
the  first  group  of  teachers  as  they  moved  through  what  one  Fellow  called, 
"the  most  personally  and  professionally  rewarding  experience"  of  his  life. 

Winter/Spring,  1986 

A  Commitment  to  Teacher-Initiated  Reform 

From  its  inception,  The  Lucretia  Crocker  Program  has  been  one  of  the 
initiatives  of  Chapter  188  that  places  Massachusetts  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
educational  reform.    In  establishing  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Program,  the 

Legislature  signaled  a  commitment  to  school  site  improvement,  and  a 


recognition  of  teachers  who  had  created  and/or  implemented  exemplary 
programs  in  the  schools.  The  challenge  facing  the  Department  of  Education 
was  to  translate  the  broad  intent  established  by  the  Legislature  into  an 
effective  program  with  a  positive  impact  on  teachers  and  students 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Since  the  Legislature  had  appropriated  funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
program  in  1986-87,  the  immediate  task  for  the  Department  of  Education 
was  to  select  a  first  group  of  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows  who  could  begin  in 
September  1986.  The  Bureau  of  School  Programs  was  given  primary 
responsibility  for  implemention.  Assisted  by  a  Task  Force  consisting  of 
teachers,  administrators,  legislators,  consultants,  members  of  the 
Governor's  staff  and  Department  of  Education  staff  from  throughout  the 
state  (See  Appendix  B),  the  Bureau  of  School  Programs  moved  quickly  to 
establish  the  program  guidelines,  including  the  definitions,  selection/ 
participation  procedures,  and  dissemination  processes  within  which  the 
program  would  operate.  (See  Appendix  C)  These  were  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education  on  February  25, 1986. 

A  Collaboration  of  Central  and  Regional  Staff 

Approval  of  the  guidelines  meant  that  the  Bureau  of  School  Programs  could 
begin  immediately  to  inform  school  districts  about  the  program,  and  to 
design  the  application  forms  and  selection  process  through  which 
candidates  for  the  fellowship  would  be  selected.  It  was  clear  to  personnel  in 
the  Bureau  of  School  Programs  that  close  cooperation  of  the  central  office 
and  Regional  Education  Centers  would  be  essential  to  the  success  and 
credibility  of  this  program.  Central  staff  would  ultimately  have  to  be 
responsible  for  establishing  and  overseeing  a  fair  and  equitable  state-wide 
review/selection  process.  Regional  staff,  because  of  their  proximity  to  the 
schools,  were  in  a  position  to  work  closely  with  and  encourage  school 
districts,  schools  and  teachers  to  apply  for  the  fellowships,  and  ultimately  to 
provide  ongoing  support  to  those  selected.  The  tight  timeframe  for 
application  and  selection  only  made  this  cooperation  more  essential. 

The  Lucretia  Crocker  implementation  team  was  assembled,  consisting  of 
Bureau  of  School  Program  staff,  program  consultants,  and  representatives 
from  each  of  the  Regional  Education  Centers  (See  Appendix  D).   For  both 
the  central  and  regional   staff,  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Program  was  an  "add- 
on" to  an  already  full  schedule  of  work  for  the  Spring.   All,  however,  made 
and  kept  a  commitment  to  participating  in  every  phase  of  the  application/ 
review/selection  process.   As  one  regional  staff  member  commented:  "We 
were  excited  by  this  program.  We  knew  there  were  great  things  going  on  in 
the  schools  and  could  see  the  tremendous  potential  for  teacher-initiated 
school  reform."   It  was  this  team  that  developed  the  final  application  form 
and  the  review  and  selection  process. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  cooperative  arrangement  between  the 
Bureau  of  School  Programs  and  the  Regional  Education  Centers  became  a 
major  element  of  the  program,  helping  to  sustain  it  through  all  its  phases. 


For  the  most  part,  designated  regional  contact  people  have  stayed  closely 
associated  with  the  program,  serving  as  on-site  support  people  for  the 
Fellows,  who  are  based  at  the  regional  centers.   Through  attending  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Fellows,  they  have  continued  their  input  into 
ongoing  decisions  about  the  direction  of  the  program. 

Applying  For  A  Fellowship 

On  March  3, 1986,  a  packet  of  materials  went  out  to  Superintendents  and 
Chairpersons  of  School  Committees  throughout  Massachusetts.    Included 
in  this  packet  were  a  flyer  announcing  the  program,  questions  and 
answers  about  the  program,  an  application  form,  and  a  copy  of  the  rating 
form  that  would  be  used  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  review 
process.   School  districts  had  until  April  16, 1986  to  nominate  one  teacher 
(or  team  of  teachers  associated  with  one  exemplary  program)  for  a  Lucretia 
Crocker  Fellowship.   School  districts  with  enrollment  of  over  10,000  could 
submit  two  nominations. 

The  accompanying  letter  laid  out  the  broad  criteria  for  eligibility:   "Any 
public  school  teacher,  pre-kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade,  who  has 
developed  and/or  implemented  an  exemplary  program  is  eligible.   An 
exemplary  program  is  defined  as  one  that  is  adaptable  in  other  classrooms, 
schools,  and  districts,  and  fulfills  any  one  of  the  following  criteria: 
1)  advances  academic  and  creative  achievement;  2)  creates  a  better  school 
climate;  3)  expands  services  to  students;  or  4)  provides  alternative  learning 
environments."   It  was  left  to  individual  school  districts  to  design  their  own 
process  for  selecting  among  eligible  and  interested  teachers. 

Teachers  nominated  by  school  districts  were  required  to  fill  out  a  lengthy 
application  form,  asking  them  for  a  detailed  description  of  the  exemplary 
program,  including  the  needs  that  gave  rise  to  it,  unique  features, 
population  served,  and  relationship  to  overall  school  improvement.    In 
addition,  they  were  asked  to  provide  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  and  of  interest  on  the  part  of  other  teachers,  schools  and/or 
districts  in  such  a  program;  their  approach  to  dissemination;  and  finally 
the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  (or  team  of  teachers)  applying  for  the 
Fellowship.  Applicants  also  were  to  submit  letters  of  reference  from 
teachers,  administrators,  parents  and/or  students. 

In  all,  84  teachers  were  nominated  by  their  school  districts  for  Lucretia 
Crocker  Fellowships.   While  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  school 
districts  in  the  state  applied,  the  distribution  of  the  nominees  among  areas 
of  the  state,  grade  levels  of  students,  types  of  communities  was  adequate  to 
allow  for  the  selection  process  to  continue.   Overall,  the  Lucretia  Crocker 
team  was  pleased  by  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  applications.  The 
team  had  anticipated  that  school  districts  might  be  discouraged  by  the  tight 
time-line  during  the  start-up  year,  by  the  risks  involved  in  participating  in 
a  new,  unknown  program,  and  finally  by  their  reluctance  to  give  up  one  of 
their  best  teachers,  even  for  a  year.   The  willingness,  and  even  enthusiasm 


of  over  80  school  districts  in  supporting  their  teachers  as  applicants  for  this 
program  was  indeed  encouraging. 

The  Fellows  themselves  later  described  to  us  the  variety  of  elements  that 
had  gone  into  their  decisions  to  apply  for  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellowship. 
A  number  of  the  teachers  mentioned  "a  need  for  validation,  to  see  what 
outside  people  think  of  your  efforts."  One  saw  "an  opportunity  to  focus  on 
the  program  that  I  had  worked  on  for  the  past  15  years."  For  several,  the 
key  factor  was  "the  opportunity  for  professional  sharing,  teacher-to-teacher 
with  the  ultimate  goal  of  improving  the  quality  of  education  for  students." 
For  one  of  the  Fellows  the  program  had  particular  significance  as  a  "grand 
opportunity  for  me  to  share  a  personal  philosophy  which  espouses  the 
notion  that  teachers  can  be  effective  catalysts  of  change  in  terms  of 
diffusing  racism  and  prejudice." 

Selecting  the  Fellows 

"I  had  worried  about  the  selection  process  being  on  the  "up  and  up".  .  .By 
the  comprehensive  screening,  I  knew  that  it  was  valid  and  'clean'."  As  this 
Fellow's  comment  indicated,  the  selection  process  involved  a  detailed 
assessment  of  the  applicants  and  their  programs.    There  was  a  two-stage 
review  process,  the  first  of  which  was  wholely  the  responsibility  of  regional 
centers;  the  second  involving  Bureau  of  School  Programs  personnel  and 
program  consultants  as  well  in  a  statewide  validation  process.   In  the  first 
stage  (lasting  three  weeks)  a  regional  review  team  carried  out  the  work  of 
reading  and  rating  all  of  the  applications  from  their  school  districts.   Based 
on  the  ratings,  the  review  team  selected  a  number  of  programs  to  visit. 
Following  the  site  visit  review,  the  team  selected  3-5  programs  to 
recommend  for  entry  into  the  statewide  validation  process. 

The  validation  process  involved  a  new  team  consisting  of  a  combination  of 
regional  staff,  central  office  staff  and  consultants  and  the  Dean  of 
Education  at  Lesley  College  (One  of  five  Deans  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
Advisory  Committee,  see  Appendix  E).  This  team  traveled  to  the  Regional 
Centers  to  meet  the  finalists  from  each  region.   The  finalists  were  called 
upon  to  prepare  a  20-30  minute  presentation  of  their  program,  and  then  to 
answer  questions  for  an  additional  30  minutes.  On  June  2, 1986 
representatives  of  the  validation  and  regional  review  teams  met  for  the  final 
selection  of  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows.  The  quality  of  the  program  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  teacher  to  disseminate  that  program  were  of  primary 
concern.   At  the  same  time,  every  attempt  was  made  to  achieve  geographic 
distribution,  grade  level  distribution,  and  a  range  of  programs  that  would 
speak  to  the  needs  of  diverse  and  underserved  populations.  After  a  full  day 
of  deliberation,  the  group  selected  sixteen  teachers,  representing  fourteen 
exemplary  programs  to  become  the  first  group  of  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows. 


Fall  1986 

Entering  the  'Unknown" 

The  day  after  Labor  Day,  sixteen  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows,  as  well  as  the 
regional  contact  people  and  central  staff  and  consultants  most  involved  in 
setting  up  the  program,  gathered  in  Northhampton  for  a  two  day  retreat. 
The  level  of  anticipation  was  high.  This  was  the  first  gathering  of  the 
Fellows  since  their  selection  in  June  by  the  Board  of  Education.  During  the 
summer,  Fellows  had  spent  one  day  visiting  the  Regional  Education  Center 
at  which  they  would  be  based  during  the  year.  Their  only  other  program 
related  summer  activity  was  to  write  a  brief  descriptions  of  themselves  and 
their  programs  for  a  brochure  and  resource  guide,  and  to  begin  thinking 
about  what  might  go  into  a  half-hour,  half-day  or  full-day  presentation  of 
their  program. 

Fellows  arrived  at  the  retreat  with  the  feeling  that,  as  the  fellow  quoted 
above  put  it,  "we  were  entering  the  unknown."  When  asked  to  share  their 
hopes  and  fears  for  the  year,  the  teachers  had  no  difficulty  responding.   On 
the  one  hand,  there  was  the  "ecstatic"  feeling  of  being  "on  the  threshold  of  a 
dream:  the  opportunity  to  develop  (my  program)  with  the  support  system  of 
the  State  DOE."  Many  fellows  expressed  a  sense  of  excitement  and 
optimism.   They  looked  forward  to  the  "unknown  experiences  and 
opportunities  that  would  unfold  during  the  year."  On  the  other  hand  was 
some  fear  of  the  unknown,  of  "what  it  would  do  on  the  home  front  (at  our 
school),  of  going  out  to  school  systems  where  the  program  "might  not  be 
embraced,"  or  where  they  would  be  perceived  "as  a  bunch  of  hot-shot,  know- 
it-alls,  and  of  "not  living  up  to  my  own  and  others'  expectations  of  me." 

The  retreat  served  three  basic  purposes.    It  gave  the  fellows  the  opportunity 
to  get  to  know  each  other,  the  implementation  team  an  opportunity  to  carry 
out  a  needs  and  resource  assessment,  and  the  fellows  and  implementation 
team  together  an  opportunity  to  set  up  process  for  continuing  decision- 
making.  In  making  a  special  visit  to  the  retreat,  Commission  Raynolds 
made  clear  his  desire  to  have  a  continuing  involvement  with  the  program, 
and  to  include  the  fellows  in  the  broad  exploration  of  the  conditions  of 
teaching  that  he  was  initiating.   Specifically,  the  Commissioner  invited  the 
Fellows  to  participate  in  a  series  of  Fall  Forums  on  the  profession  and 
conditions  of  teaching.   For  the  Fellows,  this  discussion  with  the 
Commissioner  underscored  an  important  aspect  of  the  Fellowship,  beyond 
the  dissemination  of  their  particular  programs.   Because  of  their  selection 
as  Fellows  they  would  be  looked  to  as  spokespersons  for  teachers,  for 
schools  and  for  educational  reform. 

Settling  In:  A  Period  of  Personal  and  Professional  Adjustment 
Over  the  next  month  and  a  half,  the  Fellows  and  implementation  team 
continued  to  build  on  the  groundwork  laid  at  the  retreat.   Meetings  were 
held  to  determine  the  content  and  form  of  the  resource  guide  that  would  go 
out  to  all  school  districts,  to  discuss  the  Teacher  Forums,  to  plan  the 
"roadshows"-a  term  used  to  describe  the  presentations  of  the  Fellow's 


programs  that  would  take  place  at  each  of  the  six  Regional  Education 
Centers,  and  to  bring  Fellows  and  regional  staff  up  to  date  on  legal  and 
budgetary  matters  relating  to  the  program.    A  sub-committee  also  began  to 
work  on  developing  a  model  collaboration  with  Lesley  College,  one  of  the  five 
institutions  represented  on  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Advisory  Committee. 

The  daily  routine  of  the  Fellows  varied,  although  most  divided  their  time 
between  their  desk  at  the  regional  center  and  their  own  school  or  school 
district.  The  time  at  the  regional  centers  was  largely  spent  preparing  their 
presentations  for  the  "road-shows"  and  organizing  the  materials  they 
would  use  in  the  dissemination  that  would  follow.  Fellows  used  the  time  in 
their  own  school  districts  both  to  help  smooth  the  transition  within  their 
own  program,  and  to  share  strategies  and  ideas  with  teachers  and 
administrators  in  their  system  but  outside  of  their  own  school  and 
program.    As  one  teacher  put  it,  "I  had  been  trying  to  meet  with  some  of 
these  people  for  over  a  year!" 

For  most  of  the  Fellows,  this  was  a  period  of  both  personal  and  professional 
adjustment.  As  the  teachers  adjusted  to  their  new  schedule,  they  reported 
feeling  exhilarated  and  even  "amazed"  at  having  blocks  of  uninterrupted 
time  "to  focus  on  consolidating  my  program."   One  teacher  said  succinctly: 
"I  am  enjoying  being  treated  like  a  professional!"   Another  teacher 
described  how  she  and  her  regional  team-mates  took  a  while  to  move  away 
from  the  mind-set  of  the  school  day.  "During  the  first  week  we  reported  to 
the  regional  center  every  day.  I  went  crazy  if  I  wasn't  at  my  desk  by  8:20. 
We'd  work  until  10:00  and  then  stop  15  minutes  for  coffee.  At  11:30  we  filed 
to  the  restroom,  sat  at  the  table  in  our  office  and  had  lunch."  This  pattern 
was  only  broken  when,  after  a  week,  their  regional  contact  person  noted 
that  if  they  "would  like  a  cup  of  coffee  sometimes  besides  recess'  it  would  be 
all  right"  and  that  they  "could  even  walk  around  the  building  or  do  an 
errand  at  lunchtime." 

The  adjustments  required  of  Fellows  during  this  period  were  made 
somewhat  more  difficult  by  the  absence  of  a  full-time  Department  staff 
person  assigned  to  the  program.   With  funds  still  not  available  for  hiring 
such  a  staff  member,  technical  assistance  and  support  continued  to  come 
from  the  implementation  team  made  up  of  Bureau  of  School  Programs 
staff,  consultants  and  regional  contact  people.  While  appreciative  of  the 
"help  and  support  of  Department  staff  members"  Fellows  also  repeatedly 
pointed  out  the  need  for  that  "one  contact  person  rather  than  a  group  of 
different  individuals  with  varying  levels  of  commitment  from  the  regional 
centers." 

A  Loop  of  Red  Tape 

The  major  difficulties  during  this  period  centered  around  accessing  the 
money  needed  for  travel  and  for  preparing  their  roadshow  presentations. 
Although  adequate  funds  were  budgeted  for  these  purposes,  the  State's 
strict  regulations  around  how  money  is  spent  and  the  somewhat 
cumbersome  system  of  accessing  funds  left  the  Fellows  without  necessary 


resources.   These  difficulties  prompted  one  teacher  to  admit  "that  there 
were  days  when  I  would  have  given  anything  to  have  been  doing  recess  duty 
instead  of  trying  to  access  money.  .  .1  felt  like  a  little  guinea  pig  running 
around  in  a  loop  of  red  tape." 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  confusion  and  red  tape  was  to  discourage 
Fellows  from  seeking  technical  support  (e.g.  assistance  with  printing  or 
audio-visual  aids)  or  coaching  in  presentation  skills.   Although  there  was 
money  earmarked  for  such  purposes,  the  teachers  could  not  get  access  to  it 
when,  as  one  Fellow  put  it:  "we  really  needed  it  most."  The  Network  in 
Andover  hosted  a  day  of  training  for  the  Fellows  which  people  evaluated  as 
"very  beneficial."  Most  fellows  agreed  they  would  have  benefited  from  more 
of  this  type  of  assistance  and  regretted  the  "lost  opportunity"  to  improve 
their  materials  and  further  develop  their  presentation  skills. 

The  early  difficulties  regarding  the  budget  also  had  the  effect  of 
discouraging  Fellows  from  enrolling  in  graduate  courses  during  the  Fall, 
when  their  schedules  would  most  permit  such  professional  development 
activities.   The  implementation  team  had  envisioned  every  Fellow  having 
the  opportunity  to  attend  at  least  one  professional  conference  and  pursue 
study  in  at  least  one  area  of  interest  during  the  year.  While  most  Fellows 
were  able  to  attend  their  professional  conference  and  a  variety  of  work- 
shops, only  a  few  ended  up  in  any  type  of  formal  study.  (See  Appendix  F) 

Going  on  the  Road 

Between  October  27  and  November  6  the  Fellows  criss-crossed  the  State, 
presenting  their  programs  in  all  six  regions.   The  basic  format  for  the  day 
was  the  same  in  all  of  the  regions-opening  remarks  by  one  of  the  Bureau  of 
School  Programs  or  regional  staff  on  the  implementation  team,  four  blocks 
of  presentation  time,  lunch,  followed  by  a  second  round  of  presentations. 
The  day  was  scheduled  so  that  a  participant  could  see  up  to  seven  different 
presentations;  each  Fellow  presented  at  two  different  times  during  the  day. 
Copies  of  the  Resource  Guide  were  available,  as  were  the  adoption  form 
districts  would  have  to  fill  out  in  order  to  request  to  become  an  adoption  site 
for  a  Lucretia  Crocker  program. 

Attendance  at  the  roadshows  varied.  Altogether,  nearly  600  people  attended 
these  presentations-  a  mixture  of  administrators,  teachers  and 
representatives  of  parent  groups.   After  becoming  aware  of  low  pre- 
registration  figures,  some  of  the  Fellows  began  to  mail  the  announcement 
letter  to  principals  as  well  as  superintendents  and  to  make  personal  calls  to 
the  various  school  district  central  offices,  as  well  as  to  the  principals  of 
schools  in  their  own  regions.   These  special  efforts  were  definitely  helpful 
in  boosting  the  attendance  of  the  last  several  road-shows  and  underscored 
the  importance  of  reaching  out  directly  to  the  schools,  through  both  mail 
and  phone. 

For  the  Fellows,  the  roadshows  were  a  kind  of  "trial  by  fire."  They 
provided,  as  one  teacher  noted,  a  chance  to  "learn  to  perform  under 


pressure."    In  retrospect,  most  felt  that  the  roadshows  were  a  useful 
opportunity  to  "hone"  their  presentation  skills  and  even  "helped  to  shape" 
their  design  for  dissemination.   The  enthusiasm  of  the  audiences  helped 
dispel  their  fears  about  how  they  would  be  received  by  other  teachers. 
Although  each  Fellow  had  particular  high  and  low  points  to  describe,  all 
agreed  that  a  major  value  of  the  road-shows  had  been  the  opportunities  to 
"actually  see  my  'fellow'  Fellows  work!" 

People  were  appreciative  of  the  "high  caliber"  of  each  other's  presentations, 
and  very  excited  by  the  "common  philosophy"  that  they  felt  had  emerged 
from  the  totality  of  the  presentations.  For  the  first  time,  the  Fellows 
realized  how  much  they  shared  in  their  approaches  to  teaching  and 
learning.   Regardless  of  the  grade  level  or  subject  area,  most  of  the 
programs  could  be  described  using  the  following  set  of  terms:  process 
approach,  child  centered,  experiential,  inter-disciplinary,  team  approach, 
multi-cultural  awareness  and  sensitivity.   As  one  teacher  said:  "We  had 
become  friends,  but  still  had  never  seen  each  other  in  action  professionally. 
After  the  roadshows,  I  had  no  doubt  at  all  why  those  programs  were 
selected." 

A  Model  Collaboration  with  Lesley  College 

From  November  12-14  Lesley  College  hosted  a  series  of  events,  both  to  honor 
the  Fellows  and  to  establish  a  collaboration  between  the  Fellowship 
program  and  the  College.   The  Lesley  program  represented  the  fruition  of 
several  months  of  planning  on  part  of  Lesley  administration  and  faculty 
and  a  subcommittee  of  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows.   The  events  included  a 
dinner  honoring  the  Fellows,  a  day  for  teachers,  parent  advisory  groups, 
school  committee  people,  school  administrators,  college  faculties  and 
curriculum  developers  to  meet  with  the  Fellows  to  discuss  "what  it  takes  to 
produce  and  support  teachers  of  the  quality  of  the  Lucretia  Crocker 
Fellows,"  and  finally  a  day  in  which  Lesley  students  and  faculty  could 
attend  presentations  by  the  Fellows  about  their  their  programs. 

The  Dean  of  the  Education  and  Special  Education  Division  of  the  Graduate 
School  at  Lesley  had  been  involved  with  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Program 
since  April,  1986.  Along  with  four  other  Deans  of  Education  from 
Massachusetts  colleges  and  universities,  she  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  serve  on  the  Advisory  Committee  to  Lucretia  Crocker.  Like 
much  else  about  the  program,  the  Advisory  Committee  was  a  structure  that 
could  potentially  represent  an  important  aspect  of  the  program,  but  the 
Committee's  functions  needed  to  be  operationally  defined.  To  that  end,  the 
implementation  team  hosted  a  luncheon  for  the  Deans,  to  provide 
background  on  the  program  and  an  overview  of  the  final  aspects  of  the 
selection  process  and  to  begin  a  discussion  of  collaborative  possibilities. 

In  early  Fall  the  Lesley  Dean  pursued  her  interest  in  the  program  by 
suggesting  that  Lesley  host  a  Lucretia  Crocker  week.   A  subcommittee  of 
Fellows  worked  closely  with  key  personnel  from  Lesley  to  develop  what  the 
group  hoped  would  become  a  model  of  how  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Program 


could  begin  to  work  with  the  colleges  and  universities  represented  on  the 
Advisory  Committee.  In  a  letter  sent  to  Lesley  after  the  three-day  Lesley 
Program,  the  Fellows  said  that  they  felt  it  "reflected  the  tremendous 
potential  for  college/university-teacher/practitioner  partnerships."    The 
success  of  the  Lesley  program  encouraged  another  subcommittee  of  Fellows 
to  work  with  University  of  Massachusetts  administration  and  faculty  to 
prepare  for  a  similar  Spring  program  there.  That  program,  held  April  8-10 
carried  the  notion  of  the  partnership  into  classrooms  at  the  University, 
where  Fellows  shared  their  enthusiasm  for  and  knowledge  about  teaching 
with  undergraduates  and  graduate  students  in  education. 

Winter/Spring,  1987 

A  Growing  Reputation 

By  November,  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Program  had  achieved  high  visibility 
among  educators  and  in  the  schools.    Increasingly  the  Fellows  found 
themselves  deluged  with  requests  for  presentations  and  workshops.   They 
also  found  that  their  reputation  was  preceeding  them.   As  one  Fellow 
described  it:  "I've  done  workshops  at  the  Northeast  Regional  Council 
before,  and  usually  a  good  crowd  would  be  25  people.  This  year  I  had  87 
teachers  there!   I  couldn't  believe  it;  they.  .  .  were  receptive  and 
enthusiastic.  It  really  made  me  feel  good  that  they  had  heard  of  my 
program  and  the  Crocker  Fellowship  as  well."  Another  Fellow  had  a 
similar  experience  when  the  Boston  Teachers  Union  invited  her  to  present 
a  workshop  and  provided  space  and  refreshments;  despite  a  snow-storm 
she  had  a  strong  turn-out  of  teachers. 

The  Fellows  responded  to  as  many  of  these  requests  as  they  could,  time  and 
travel  budget  permitting.   They  regularly  gave  presentations  in  schools,  at 
regional  and  national  professional  conferences,  and  at  colleges  and 
universities.   Some  also  had  occasion  to  speak  at  a  Board  of  Education 
meeting  or  at  special  events  sponsored  by  such  civic  groups  as  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.   (See  Appendix  G)  Although  these  events  took  place 
throughout  the  year,  the  heaviest  concentration  was  in  late  Fall  and  early 
Winter,  both  because  of  the  scheduling  of  professional  conferences  and  the 
Fellows'  own  schedules.   The  teachers  knew  that  once  the  dissemination 
process  began,  there  would  be  much  less  opportunity  to  respond  to  requests 
for  individual  workshops  or  presentations. 

Speaking  Out  for  Teachers 

The  numerous  workshops  and  presentations  that  the  Fellows  did  in  the  late 
Fall  and  early  Winter  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  work  with  other 
teachers.   The  early  Winter  months  were  also  a  period  during  which  the 
Fellows  became  more  comfortable  speaking  for  and  representing  teachers. 
In  response  to  the  invitation  made  by  Commissioner  Raynolds  in 
September,  many  of  the  Fellows  had  participated  in  the  October  Forums  on 
the  Conditions  of  Teaching.   While  reluctant  at  first  about  taking  on  the  role 
of  spokespersons  for  the  teaching  profession,  the  Fellows  became  convinced 
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of  the  need  for  teachers  to  participate  actively  in  planning  and 
implementing  changes  to  professionalize  teaching. 

In  early  December,  the  Fellows  sent  a  memo  to  State  Representative  Nick 
Paleologos,  State  Senator  Richard  Kraus,  Robert  Schwartz,  the  Governor's 
Special  Assistant  for  Educational  Affairs,  and  Commissioner  Raynolds. 
Intended  as  a  follow-up  to  the  Forums,  the  memo  expressed  the  interest  of 
the  Fellows  in  a  continuing  dialogue  with  key  members  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  Governor's  staff.   After  expressing  their  appreciation  for  the 
Legislative  innovation  and  commitment  to  teacher  empowerment,  the 
Fellows  wrote:  "We  are  all  in  agreement  that  there  is  a  fundamental  need 
for  dramatic  change  in  the  field  of  public  education.  It  is  also  agreed  that 
teachers  must  be  active  participants  in  planning  and  implementing  this 
change  if  it  is  to  take  root  and  provide  a  strong  foundation  for  future 
planning.   Therefore,  we  offer  to  work  with  you  as  practicing  educational 
consultants.  .  ." 

The  "continuing  dialogue"  envisioned  by  the  Fellows  became  a  reality  later 
in  December,  when  two  Fellows  were  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Study  Group 
on  the  Conditions  of  Teaching  for  the  Governor's  Office  of  Educational 
Affairs.  As  members  of  the  Study  Group,  the  Fellows  have  been  meeting 
monthly  with  other  working  professionals  in  education  to  provide 
information  and  ideas  to  the  State's  Commission  on  the  Conditions  of 
Teaching.    The  recommendations  from  that  Commission  will  help 
determine  the  agenda  for  the  next  phase  of  educational  reform  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Preparing  for  Dissemination 

By  mid-December  requests  for  adoption  of  Lucretia  Crocker  programs  had 
come  in  from  every  corner  of  the  state.  The  combination  of  media  coverage, 
Teacher  Forums,  roadshows,  brochure  and  Resource  Guide,  and  the 
numerous  other  presentations  and  workshops  Fellows  conducted,  were 
very  effective  in  publicizing  the  program.   It  became  clear  that  the  selection 
of  adopting  sites  would  require  a  carefully  designed  and  equitable  process. 
As  with  every  other  important  aspect  of  the  program,  the  Fellows  played  a 
major  role  in  the  selection  process. 

The  process  involved  three  major  steps.   First,  each  Fellow  reviewed  the 
application  for  her/his  program  and  made  an  initial  selection,  taking  into 
account:  her/his  own  time  and  travel  constraints,  a  concern  for  reaching 
schools  and  districts  serving  educationally  disadvantaged  students,  and  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  interest  expressed  by  the  district.  Next,  the  Fellows 
met  as  a  group  to  discuss  their  choices,  and  look  at  over-riding  issues  of 
geographic  distribution  and  equity.   Finally,  the  districts  selected  for 
adoption  could  request  small  grants  to  allay  some  of  the  costs  of  adoption. 
Fellows  worked  with  the  districts  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  request. 

On  the  whole,  the  process  worked  smoothly.   It  was,  however,  difficult  to 
tell  from  the  applications  alone  how  much  time  to  allot  to  a  school  district. 
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Because  the  Fellows  did  not  want  to  say  "no"  to  school  districts,  their 
tendency  was  to  try  to  meet  all  requests.    But  for  some  Fellows  the  sheer 
volume  of  requests  for  their  program,  or  the  intensity  of  the  work  required 
in  order  to  disseminate  the  program  made  it  necessary  to  choose  among 
interested  districts.  They  felt  that  the  process  would  have  worked  better  if 
there  had  been  time  to  talk  with  the  contact  person  at  each  of  the  requesting 
districts  before  making  their  final  selection.   In  a  group  meeting  the 
Fellows  generated  several  strategies  for  responding  positively  to  all  of  the 
districts  that  applied.  These  included  inviting  districts  to  send 
representatives  to  a  nearby  district  where  the  Fellow  would  be  working,  and 
offering  one-day  workshops  at  Regional  Education  Centers  for  interested 
school  districts. 

The  original  schedule  for  the  year  called  for  Fellows  to  receive  additional 
training  in  dissemination  strategies  during  December  and  early  January. 
The  presentations  at  Network  in  October  had  been  very  valuable  to  the 
Fellows,  but  most  of  the  teachers  felt  they  would  benefit  from  further 
consultation.    Because  of  continuing  difficulties  in  accessing  funds, 
arrangements  for  this  training  were  not  made  in  time  to  meet  the  Fellows' 
needs.   Instead,  Fellows  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  during  the  early  Winter 
meeting  with  Department  staff  to  adjust  the  budget  and  budget  process.  By 
mid-January,  when  a  somewhat  more  flexible  funding  arrangement  was 
worked  out,  it  was  too  late  to  implement  a  full  training  component.  The 
Fellows  were  very  anxious  to  get  out  into  the  schools  and  begin  the 
dissemination  process.  At  that  point  all  that  was  possible  was  a  half-day 
workshop  at  which  they  could  raise  many  of  their  questions  and  concerns 
about  entering  new  settings  and  attempting  to  act  as  "change  agents." 

Into  the  Schools 

In  late  January,  the  Fellows  began  disseminating  their  programs  to  school 
districts  across  the  Commonwealth.   When  asked  to  comment  on  the 
process  six  weeks  later,  most  of  the  Fellows  were  already  highly 
enthusiastic.  In  one  teacher's  calculation:  "We  have  begun  to  disseminate 
in  1 20  school  districts.  Multiply  that  by  the  number  of  teachers  involved  in 
each  school  and  consider  the  number  of  students  each  teacher  has  in  class 
and  the  impact  is  dramatically  realized."     The  following  three  comments 
are  illustrative  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Fellows. 

"The  dissemination  process  has  without  a  doubt  made  this  entire 
fellowship  worthwhile.   The  whole  experience  has  been  the  most 
personally  and  professionally  rewarding  experience  I  have  ever  had. 
Teachers  have  been  enthusiastic,  welcoming  and  willing  to  accept  not 
only  my  material,  but  also  to  develop  their  own,  and  they've  been  eager 
to  share  creative  materials  with  me.   Because  of  the  dissemination 
process,  I  know  that  I  will  be  returning  to  the  classroom  a  better 
teacher  than  when  I  left.  .  .  It  has  not  just  been  a  process  of 
dissemination,  rather,  it  has  been  true  sharing  of  materials  and 
strategies." 
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"I  have  been  absolutely  overwhelmed  by  the  sincerity  of  response.  .  . 
The  eagerness  and  receptivity  has  jolted  me  to  the  point  that  I  will  never 
be  the  same  and  really  have  become  more  fierce  about  the  principles 
and  philosophy  behind  (my  program).  .  ." 

"The  high  points  of  the  dissemination  has  been  seeing  teachers  arrive 
without  any  excitement  or  commitment  and  watching  them  engage  the 
concept ...  (I  have)  also  been  excited  by  identifying  many  resources  that 
were  already  a  part  of  the  school  community  but  had  become  lost  or 
isolated-networking  and  making  connections  within  a  system." 

Fellows  report  that  they  have  not  only  been  welcomed  by  teachers,  but  by 
students  and  administrators  as  well.  One  was  told  by  a  school 
administrator  that  he  had  overhead  a  group  of  six  graders  say  she  was 
"real  rad",  an  enthusiastic  endorsement  from  twelve  year  olds.   One 
principal  video-taped  a  session  a  teacher  did  with  a  class  and  showed  the 
tape  and  writings  to  her  superintendent  and  school  board. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  dissemination  process 
from  such  comments,  it  seems  clear  that  flexibility  is  an  essential 
ingredient.   Each  of  the  Fellows'  programs  requires  a  different  kind  of 
approach.   And  the  participating  school  districts  themselves  vary  greatly, 
in  the  ability  to  make  a  commitment  of  time  and  resources  and  in  the  needs 
and  interests  of  their  teachers.  (See  Appendix  H)  Furthermore,  the 
Fellows  recognize  that  while  some  of  the  teaching  strategies  and  materials 
they  have  created  are  directly  transferable  to  other  school  systems,  the  most 
effective  approach  is  to  work  closely  with  their  colleagues  in  the  schools  to 
adapt  the  program  to  their  own  situation. 

In  most  cases,  the  dissemination  process  includes  some  or  all  of  the 
following  elements:  introductory  presentations  to  groups  of  administrators, 
teachers  and  parents,  visits  to  the  Fellows'  home  schools  where  the 
teachers  can  see  the  program  in  operation,  in-service  workshops  for 
teachers  and  classroom  demonstrations  with  students,  and  ongoing 
technical  assistance  and  support  to  individual  teachers.   The  ways  in 
which  these  elements  are  combined,  and  the  intensity  of  the  intervention 
differs  greatly  from  Fellow  to  Fellow  and  school  district  to  school  district. 
For  example,  in  several  instances  Fellows  are  working  intensively  in  a 
school  or  school  district  for  a  period  of  several  weeks  or  more,  offering  such 
services  as  intensive  seminars  for  teachers,  consultation  to  administrators 
and  teachers  at  the  district  and  school  level,  special  events  for  parents,  and 
special  services  to  students.   While  in  other  instances  Fellows  are  working 
with  a  number  of  school  systems,  conducting  one  to  two  days  of  in-service 
(or  an  in-service  series)  and  then  providing  individual  follow-up  as  needed. 

The  first  phase  of  dissemination  has  not  been  without  its  difficulties.  A 
number  of  Fellows  have  wished  aloud  that  the  dissemination  process  had 
begun  earlier,  that  there  were  more  time  to  enter  and  get  involved  in  a 
school.   They  point  out  that  teachers  would  like  them  to  be  more  accessible 
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in  helping  solve  program-related  problems  as  the  teachers  attempt  to 
implement  the  program  in  the  classroom.   Other  Fellows  have  been 
frustrated  by  having  to  spend  so  much  time  "just  trying  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  appropriate  people  to  set  up  appointments."  Some  have  run  into 
problems  when  they  were  "pulled  into  the  political  workings  of  a  school." 
Change  must  be  a  "collaboration  of  those  involved."   As  one  teacher  wrote: 
"Our  program  involves  major  curriculum  adaptations  and  a  change  in  the 
process  that  teachers  use  in  teaching.  It  cannot  be  done  in  a  two  hour 
workshop.   To  date,  we've  walked  into  the  school  three  times.  The  principal 
didn't  even  speak  to  us  on  our  first  full  day  in  his  school.  It  is  impossible  to 
effectuate  change  where  it  is  not  wanted." 

It  is,  of  course,  much  too  early  to  assess  the  overall  impact  of  the  Lucretia 
Crocker  Fellows  on  the  schools.  As  one  Fellow  said:   "I  know  that  I  am 
only  the  beginning  of  changes  that  will  now  take  place  in  classrooms."    At 
the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  from  their  comments  that  the  Lucretia  Crocker 
Fellows  are  learning  a  great  deal  about  the  dissemination  of  exemplary 
programs-the  conditions  that  make  it  possible,  the  time  and  energy 
required  on  the  part  of  many  different  actors.  As  they  continue  to  reflect  on 
their  year  and  gather  data  from  the  teachers  and  administrators  in  the 
adopter  sites,  the  Fellows  will  be  a  valuable  source  of  information  and 
opinion  about  how  to  improve  this  process  in  the  future. 

Lessons  from  Year  One 


An  Opportunity  for  Personal  and  Professional  Growth 

The  sixteen  Fellows  who  participated  in  the  first  year  of  the  Lucretia 
Crocker  Program  are  very  articulate  about  what  the  experience  has  meant 
to  them,  and  what  it  potentially  could  mean  to  many  other  teachers.   In 
preparation  for  this  report,  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows  were  asked  to 
evaluate  the  year  thus  far,  commenting  both  on  its  satisfactions  and 
frustrations.   What  emerged  was  a  very  positive  assessment  of  the  impact  of 
the  program  thus  far  and  of  its  even  greater  potential  impact  on  teachers 
and  students  across  the  state  in  years  to  come. 

Perhaps  most  striking  is  their  overwhelming  agreement  that  the  year  has 
been  a  period  of  "tremendous  personal  and  professional  growth."    In  their 
responses,  the  teachers  underlined  how  much  the  experience  of  being 
Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows  has  broadened  their  outlook.   The  experience  of 
being  "on  the  road"  has  made  them  aware  of  conditions  of  teaching  "beyond 
the  walls  of  my  classroom"  and  given  them  a  "statewide  perspective"  on 
education  and  education  reform.   As  a  consequence,  they  have  become 
"vocal  advocates  for  teachers,"  "risk  takers,"  and  "trail  blazers". 

One  teacher  noted  that  the  effect  of  the  Fellowship  had  been  to  make  him 
"confident  that  I  can  present  important  and  somewhat  revolutionary  ideas 
before  a  variety  of  audiences,  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  school 
children  to  teachers  and  colleges  students  and  professors."   He  then 
provided  the  following  snapshot  of  his  year:    "Public  speaking,  working 
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with  legislators,  state  department  personnel,  other  colleagues.  .  .time  to 
focus  on  educational  issues  from  a  comprehensive  view.  .  ,  working  with 
resources  such  as  the  Network,  Somerville  Media  Action,  Lesley  College.  . 
professional  writing,  attending  and  presenting  at  conferences.  .  .taking 
photography  course  and  working  towards  publishing  a  photo  essay.  . 
developing  a  statewide  resource  guide  .  .  .From  my  perspective,  I  am  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  educational  experiences  of  my  life.  .  ." 

Renewed  Enthusiasm  for  the  Teaching  Profession 

The  Fellows  have  repeatedly  noted  how  easy  it  is  to  develop  "tunnel  vision" 
when  isolated  within  a  classroom,  with  a  schedule  that  "does  not  allow 
much  time  for  exploring  the  latest  educational  research  or  reform."   Yet, 
they  have  also  emphasized  how  crucial  it  is  that  "good  teachers  not  feel  they 
have  to  leave  the  profession  to  grow  professionally."  When  plans  for  the 
Lucretia  Crocker  Program  were  first  announced,  some  educators  in  the 
state  expressed  the  concern  that  the  best  teachers  might  enter  the  program 
and  then  never  return  to  the  classroom.  Thus  far,  at  least,  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  problem. 

In  fact,  rather  than  move  people  away  from  teaching,  the  program  appears 
to  be  reminding  them  of  the  reasons  they  like  it.  As  one  teacher  noted: 
"(the  program)  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  be  away  from  my  classroom 
for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  but  still  to  be  actively  involved  in 
education,  and  it  has  given  me  a  chance  to  reflect  upon  how  much  I  really 
enjoy  teaching.   ...  I  have  a  renewed  enthusiasm  for  the  teaching 
profession."  Or,  in  the  words  of  another:  "This  has  been  a  real  'shot-in-the- 
arm  for  me,  one  that  I  wish  all  teachers  could  have.   I  have  reaffirmed  my 
belief  that  I  am  first  and  foremost  a  teacher." 

Recognition  for  All  Teachers 

From  the  moment  of  their  selection,  the  Lucretia  Crocker  teachers  have 
been  very  pleased  to  gain  recognition  for  their  work  in  the  schools,  and  yet 
also  concerned  that  their  honor  not  be  misinterpreted,  either  by  educators 
or  the  general  public.   Early  media  coverage  using  terms  like  "Best  and  the 
Brightest"  or  using  graphics  of  "superhero"  figures  only  exacerbated  this 
concern.    One  Fellow  was  particularly  open  in  sharing  what  many  felt:  "I 
was  embarrassed  that  I  received  this  award  knowing  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  could  be  and  should  be  standing  beside  me.   I  realized  I  had  not 
achieved  this  award  alone." 

Throughout  the  year  the  Fellows  have  carried  with  them  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  improving  the  image  of  the  teaching  profession  as  well  as 
the  self-image  of  the  teachers  themselves.   One  Fellow  was  quite  specific  in 
her  mission  to  convey  two  messages--  that  ""teachers  do  make  a  difference" 
and  that  "there  does  exist  a  large  core  of  dedicated,  competent  teachers." 
What  the  Fellows  wanted  above  all,  was  to  be  sure  that  their  recognition 
would  become   ".  .  .in  a  sense,  recognition  of  all  creative,  dedicated 
teachers."  Their  hope  has  been  that  the  program  would  have  a  positive 
impact  on  other  teachers,  helping  them  "see  themselves  as  true 
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professionals.  .  .proud  of  what  they  do  and  inspired  to  be  innovators  and 
create  something  special  for  their  students.    As  one  teacher  said:  "I  hope 
other  teachers  will  realize  that  they  may  have  exciting  innovative  programs 
and  that  they  can  be  empowered  to  disseminate  their  projects." 

Judging  from  the  reception  the  Lucretia  Crocker  teachers  have  received  in 
the  schools,  it  would  appear  that  they  have  indeed  been  successful  in 
sharing  their  honor  with  all  teachers.   Their  initial  worry  that  they  would 
be  viewed  and  discounted  as  "hot  shots"  or  "super  teachers"  has  been 
dispelled.  Rather,  teachers  have  been  very  open  to  working  with  the 
Fellows  and  sharing  "creative  strategies  and  resources"  with  them. 

Improving  the  Program 

Throughout  the  year,  the  Lucretia  Crocker  teachers  have  been  very  aware 
of  themselves  as  the  "pioneers."   They  came  into  the  program  knowing  that 
they  would  play  a  major  role  in  defining  it.  They  have  thus  often  offered 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  program  might  be  expanded  and  improved  in  the 
future.  For  the  most  part  Fellows  agree  that  the  majority  of  the  frustrations 
they  have  experienced  were  due  to  the  rapid  start-up  of  the  program  and 
"first-year  glitches"  that  are  unlikely  to  be  repeated.   People  are  particularly 
pleased  that  a  full-time  staff  person  had  been  added  to  the  Bureau  of  School 
Programs  to  coordinate  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Program. 

There  are,  however,  five  areas  for  improvement  that  have  come  up 
repeatedly  during  the  year.   These  are  summarized  below: 

•  Earlier  and  More  Comprehensive  Training  Opportunities 

Most  of  this  year's  teachers  feel  they  would  have  benefited  from  a 
more  organized  and  comprehensive  system  of  training  and  support, 
especially  in  the  Fall  months  before  dissemination  began. 
Although  all  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows  are  creative  and  dedicated 
teachers,  they  come  to  the  program  with  different  levels  of  experience 
in  making  presentations  and  in  training  other  professionals.   The 
existence  of  a  training  component  would  provide  all  of  the  Fellows 
with  the  opportunity  to  become  excellent  trainers,  presenters  and 
disseminators. 

•  A  Continuing  Institute  of  Fellows 

The  notion  of  an  ongoing  Institute  of  Fellows  has  been  discussed  since 
the  very  inception  of  the  program.  Because  the  emphasis  this  year 
had  to  be  on  getting  the  program  "up  and  running,"  the  Institute  has 
received  little  programmatic  focus.  But  the  Fellows,  Bureau  of  School 
Programs  staff  and  the  adopting  school  districts  all  believe  it  should 
become  a  second  year  priority.  The  Fellows  feel  that  they  are  just 
"hitting  their  stride"  as  change  agents  and  that  the  State's  investment 
in  them  would  be  most  fully  realized  by  creating  a  mechanism  for 
their  continuing  involvement  in  the  program.     The  adopting  school 
districts  have  expressed  the  need  for  continuing  contact  with  the 
Fellows  to  support  their  adoption  efforts  during  the  next  school  year. 
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One  idea  currently  under  consideration  by  the  Commission  on  the 
Conditions  of  Teaching  is  to  create  a  Lucretia  Crocker  Foundation. 
The  Foundation  would  have  funds  available  to  pay  for  release  time 
and  materials,  so  that  former  Fellows  could  both  return  to  their 
schools  and  also  have  the  capacity  to  continue  some  of  their 
consultation  with  other  districts. 

•  A  Comprehensive  System  of  Evaluation 

During  the  first  year  of  the  program  there  was  no  provision  for 
formal  and  systematic  evaluation  of  the  program.  Because  of  their 
desire  to  improve  their  dissemination  approaches,  more  than  half  of 
the  Fellows  developed  their  own  evaluation  forms  for  teachers, 
administrators  and  students  in  the  adopting  school  districts.  While 
these  forms  provided  valuable  feedback  to  individuals,  the  lack  of 
uniformity  and  universality  makes  them  of  limited  usefulness  in  a 
broader  evaluation  of  program  impact.  The  Fellows  are  aware  that 
continuing  support  of  this  program  in  the  Legislature  will  depend  on 
evidence  of  its  effectiveness  in  impacting  on  teachers  and  classrooms 
across  the  Commonwealth.   A  systematic  evaluation  component  will 
be  necessary  to  show  such  an  impact. 

•  More  Contact  and  Involvement  with  the  Colleges  and  Universities 
The  Lucretia  Crocker  Advisory  Committee  has  the  potential  to  become 
a  vehicle  for  ongoing  contact  between  the  Fellows  and  education 
departments  at  local  colleges  and  universities.    The  success  of  the  two 
special  programs  at  Lesley  College  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst  suggests  the  mutual  benefits  of  continuing 
and  expanding  such  linkages.   Through  involvement  with  the 
colleges  and  universities  the  Fellows  could  have  access  to  important 
recent  research  on  teaching  and  learning,  while  the  faculty  and 
students  at  the  colleges  would  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  from 
successful  practitioners  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  schools. 
Possibilities  for  expanding  this  contact  are  being  discussed  with  the 
Advisory  Committee  this  Spring. 

•  Better  and  Broader  Outreach  During  the  Nomination  Process 

A  better  system  is  needed  for  letting  teachers  know  about  the  Lucretia 
Crocker  Program.   During  the  first  year,  over  80  school  districts 
nominated  candidates  for  the  program.  Despite  the  very  positive 
experiences  of  this  year's  Fellows,  less  than  half  that  number  of 
districts  have  nominated  teachers  for  the  second  year  of  the  program. 
Although  there  has  been  no  systematic  evaluation  of  why  this  has 
occurred,  the  Fellows  surmise  that  few  of  their  colleagues  even  knew 
of  the  opportunity  to  apply  for  the  program.    Notices  that  went  out  to 
Superintendents  and  Chairpersons  of  School  Committees  did  not 
reach  teachers  in  the  schools.   It  appears  that  there  should  be  more 
direct  outreach  to  teachers,  and  that  school  districts  may  need  to  be 
encouraged  to  participate,  perhaps  through  providing  greater 
recognition  and  resources  to  districts  with  successful  candidates. 
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LUCRETIA  CROCKER  TASK  FORCE 
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Joan  Buckley,  Director  of 

Organization 
Mass.  Federation  of  Teachers  (MFT) 

Representative  Susan  Tucker 
Boston,  MA 

William  Dandridge,  Director 
Mass.  Field  Center  for  Teaching 
and  Learning 

Ronald  Walker,  Principal 
Peabody  School 
Cambridge ,  MA 


Donna  Hartledge,  Policy  Advisor 
Governor's  Office  on 
Educational  Affairs 

Superintendent  Gerald  Kohn 
Triton  Regional  School  District 
Byfield,  MA 

Evan  Hagland 

Kennedy  School  of  Government 

Harvard  University 

Doreen  H.  Wilkinson,  Assistant 

Director 
Bureau  of  School  Programs,  DOE 

Gloria  Zoll,  Desegregation  Spec. 

Chapter  636  Unit 

Bureau  of  School  Programs,  DOE 

Marion  Gillon,  Desegregation  Spe 

Chapter  636  Unit 

Bureau  of  School  Programs,  DOE 

David  McConkey,  Director 
Network ,  Inc . 

Superintendent  Chester  Towne 
South  Hadley  High  School 

Jack  Reynolds 

Greater  Springfield  Reg.  Center 
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Board  of  Education  Meeting:   February  25,  1986 
Agenda  Item:   Division  of  Curriculum  and 

Instruction  Chapter  188, 
Section  59 ,  Lucretia  Crocker 
Dissemination  Program, 
Guidelines  and  Application  Forms 

Operational  Plan  Objective:   I.  Educational 

Program  Improvement 
A.  Initiate  Implementation  of 
Education  Reform  Legislation 


CHAPTER  188  IMPLEMENTATION 


Moved:         that  the  Board  of  Education,  under  the  authority 

of  section  59  of  General  Law  Chapter  188, 
approves  the  attached  Guidelines  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Lucretia  Crocker 
Dissemination  Program. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

Lucretia  Crocker  Dissemination  Program 
Guidelines  and  Application  Forms 
Operational  Plan  Objective  I  A 

A.  Action  Needed 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Education  approve  the 
attached  Guidelines  and  Application  Forms  for  the  Lucretia 
Crocker  Program,  so  that  the  Department  may  begin  implemen- 
tation of  this  program  immediately. 

B.  Rationale  for  Action 

Chapter  188  of  Massachusetts  General  Laws  charged  the  Board  to 
establish  a  Lucretia  Crocker  Dissemination  Program  for  the 
purpose  of  replicating  and  disseminating  exemplary  educational 
programs  throughout  the  Commonwealth.   Approval  of  these 
guidelines  and  application  forms  will  permit  the  Department  to 
begin  implementation  of  this  program. 

C.  Effects  of  this  Action 

By  the  Board's  granting  of  this  approval,  the  Commissioner  will 
be  able  to  begin  implementation  of  the  Lucretia  Crocker 
Program.   Immediately  following  approval,  the  Department  shall 
begin  the  identification  phase  of  the  program  by  informing  dis- 
tricts of  the  program  through  regional  workshops,  mailings,  and 
other  media,   and  distributing  and  accepting  applications  of 
qualified  teachers  from  school  committees.   In  September,  the 
replication  phase  of  the  program  will  begin,  as  districts  apply 
to  receive  the  services  of  the  chosen  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows. 

D.  Historical  Background 

The  State  Legislature  established  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Program 
under  Section  59  of  General  Law  Chapter  188.   The  Bureau  of 
School  Programs,  assisted  by  a  Task  Force  consisting  of 
teachers,  administrators,  legislators,  consultants,  members  of 
the  Governor's  staff,  and  Department  staff  from  throughout  the 
state,  developed  the  attached  Guidelines  and  Application  Forms 
for  the  operation  of  this  program.   In  addition  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Task  Force,  the  Bureau  consulted  various 
qualified  educators  from  the  state,  and  the  Guidelines  and 
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Application  Forms  have  been  examined  by  the  Board's  Internal 
and  External  Implementation  Committees,  and  the  Regional 
Education  Councils. 

E.   Alternative  Actions 

The  Board  of  Education  may  give  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
the  law  specifically  allows  the  Board  to  contract  with  a  non- 
profit or  public  institution  which  has  knowledge  and 
experience  in  evaluating  and  disseminating  exemplary 
educational  programs  for  the  purpose  of  validating  nominated 
programs . 
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February  25,  1986 

LUCRETIA  CROCKER  PROGRAM 

GUIDELINES 

Background 

Massachusetts  General  Law,  Chapter  15,  Section  59,  as  inserted  by 
Chapter  188  of  the  Acts  of  1985,  establishes  the  Lucretia  Crocker 
dissemination  program  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  ar.d  replicating 
exemplary  educational  programs  throughout  the  Commonwealth.   To  this 
end,  the  Board  of  Education  "...  shall  develop  dissemination 
strategies  which  shall  include  the  awarding  of  fellowships  to  public 
school  teachers  for  sabbatical  leaves  to  perform  technical  assistance, 
training,  and  monitoring  necessary  to  ensure  that  programs  are 
successfully  transferred  from  school  to  school  and  system  to  system; 
and  the  granting  of  funds  for  the  replication  and  distribution  of 
materials  used  in  exemplary  programs". 

Definitions 

A.  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellow 

A  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellow  is  any  public  school  teacher  nominated  by 
the  local  school  committee  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
who  has  developed,  implemented  and/or  worked  in  an  exemplary 
educational  program,  and  who  has  the  personal  and  professional 
skills  to  promote  the  dissemination  and  replication  of  that  program 

Fellowships  will  be  awarded  only  to  teachers  who  meet  the  criteria 
described  above. 

All  public  school  teachers  may  apply  annually  to  their  local  school 
committees  for  consideration  as  a  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellow  as  the 
essential  component  of  a  school  district's  application  to  the 
Lucretia  Crocker  Program. 

B.  Exemplary  Program 

An  exemplary  program  is  defined  as  one  that  is  adaptable  in  other 
classrooms,  schools,  and/or  districts,  and  fulfills  any  one  of  the 
following  criteria: 

1.  Advances  academic  and  creative  achievement; 

2.  Creates  a  better  school  climate; 

3.  Expands  services  to  students; 

4.  Provides  alternative  learning  environments. 
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C.  Lucretia  Crocker  Resource  Guide 


After  Board  of  Education  approval  of  all  Lucretia  Crocker  Grants 
to  school  districts,  the  Department  of  Education  will  publish 
and  distribute  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Resource  Guide  to  all  school 
districts,  describing  each  Fellow,  each  exemplary  program,  and 
each  dissemination  plan. 

D.  Lucretia  Crocker  Advisory  Council 

The  Advisory  Council  consists  of  five  deans*  of  graduate  schools 
of  education  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  its  primary  function  is  to 
assist  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Lucretia  Crocker  Program.   The  Advisory  Council  may:   be 
represented  on  the  regional  review  committees  and/or  statewide 
validation  teams;  monitor  implementation  of  the  program  during 
the  first  year  and  make  recommendations  for  change  in 
succeeding  years  if  needed;  and  participate  in  a  formal  ceremony 
honoring  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows. 

E.  Institute  of  Fellows 

All  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows  will  be  honored  by  recognition  from 
the  Governor  and  Governor-appointed  Advisory  Council.   As  a 
group,  it  will  comprise  a  permanent  statewide  resource 
organization,  which  provides  support  and  training  for  Lucretia 
Crocker  Fellows  as  well  as  other  teachers,  and  may  have 
additional  roles  in  the  implementation  of  the  Lucretia  Crocker 
Program  in  succeeding  years. 

Selection  and  Participation 

A.  The  Board  of  Education  will  decide  on  the  specific  focus  of  the 
Lucretia  Crocker  programs  each  year.   Also,  the  timeline  will  be 
set  annually  by  the  Board. 

B.  School  committees  shall  nominate  teachers  or  teams  of  teachers  of 
exemplary  programs  as  applicants  for  grants.   Teacher,  student 
and/or  parent  initiated  nominations  are  encouraged. 

C.  All  applications  shall  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  Regional 
Education  Center. 

D.  The  Department  of  Education  shall  convene  regional  committees  of 
local  practitioners  and  Department  staff  to  review  the 
nominated  teachers /programs.   Each  regional  committee  shall 
select  programs  focusing  on  specific  criteria  established  by  the 
Department  for  review  by  a  statewide  validation  team.   The 
number  of  programs  to  be  selected  will  be  determined  annually 
based  on  the  projected  funding  level. 

*   Amendment  pending,  which  may  add  five  teachers. 
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E.  The  Department  of  Education  may:   (1)  convene  a  validation  team 
consisting  of  practitioners,  professors  of  education,  school 
administrators,  and  Department  staff,  or  (2)  recommend  that  the 
Board  of  Education  contract  with  a  non-profit  or  public 
institution  which  has  knowledge  and  experience  in  evaluating  and 
disseminating  exemplary  educational  programs  for  the  purpose  of 
validating  nominated  programs. 

F.  The  final  recommendations  of  the  validation  team  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Department  to  the  Board  of  Education  for 
approval  as  Lucretia  Crocker  Grants. 

G.  Local  school  committees  may  apply  to  the  Department  of  Education 
to  become  a  receiving/adapting  school  district  for  the  purpose 
of  replicating  a  particular  Lucretia  Crocker  Program. 
Department  staff  will  recommend  applicants  to  the  Board  of 
Education  for  approval  on  the  basis  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
particular  program  in  the  applicant  school  district. 

Dissemination  of  Lucretia  Crocker  Programs 

A.  Each  Lucretia  Crocker  Exemplary  Program  must  have  a  plan  for 
dissemination,  which  includes  a  Fellow. 

B.  The  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows  will  make  presentations  in  each 
region  early  in  the  school  year,  to  bring  their  programs  to  the 
attention  of  school  districts  interested  in  applying  for 
adaptation  grants. 

C.  In  addition,  other  dissemination  strategies  may  include  any 
appropriate  plan  subject  to  Board  of  Education  approval,  for 

example : 

1.  Sabbaticals  (full-time,  or  part-time,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
full-time  for  one  school  year)  for  teachers  to  provide 
technical  assistance,  training,  workshops,  etc.,  to  teachers 
in  other  classrooms,  schools,  or  districts. 

2.  On-site  visits  to  a  Lucretia  Crocker  program  by  teachers  from 
other  classrooms,  schools,  or  districts  to  observe  and  be 
assisted  by  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellow. 

3.  Presentations  of  workshop  series  by  the  Lucretia  Crocker 
Fellow  and  further  technical  assistance  to  interested 
teachers . 

4.  Publications  of  curricula  and  classroom  activities  and 
materials,  and  a  plan  for  the  dissemination  thereof. 

.  5.   Any  combination  of  the  foregoing  strategies. 
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D.       Funding 


1.  The  Board  of  Education  may  grant  funds  to  school  districts 
for: 

a.  The  salary  of  the  Fellow.   The  annualized  amount  of  the 
Fellowship  shall  not  exceed  the  annual  salary  of  the 
recipient  and  shall  be  awarded  in  place  of  and  not  in 
addition  to  the  recipient's  salary. 

b.  Travel,  materials,  and  other  costs  associated  with  the 
dissemination  of  the  exemplary  program  by  the  Lucretia 
Crocker  Fellow's  school  district. 

c.  Travel,  materials,  and  other  costs  associated  with  the 
replication  and  adaptation  of  Lucretia  Crocker  programs 
by  other  districts. 

2.  Funding  for  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Discretionary  Program  will 
come  from  annual  state  appropriations.   The  amount  and 
number  of  grants  will  be  based  on  the  amount  of  each  year's 
appropriation . 

E.   Revision  of  Guidelines 

During  1986-87,  the  first  full  year  of  implementation  for  these 
grants,  the  guidelines  will  be  monitored  by  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Advisory 
Council.   The  purpose  of  this  monitoring  will  be  to  determine 
the  appropriateness  of  each  section  of  the  guidelines.   Revisions, 
if  needed,  will  be  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
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Ronald  Areglado 
Bruce  Astrein 

Katherine  Best 
James  Case 

Julia  Craugh 

Anne  Crider 

Edward  Drachman 

Nancy  Dube 

Marlene  Godfrey 

E.  Curtis  Hall 
Barbara  Krysiak 

Chuck  Radio 

Ann  Schumer 

Joan  Schuman 

Jane  Sherman 

Adria  Steinberg 

David  Thomas 

Doreen  Wilkinson 

Robert  Winfield 


LUCRETIA  CROCKER  PERSONNEL 


Northwest  Regional  Center  Director 

Consultant  to  The  Bureau  of 
School  Programs 

Northeast  Regional  Center  Director 

Associate  Commissioner, 
Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Program  Assistant, 
Bureau  of  School  Programs 

Lucretia  Crocker  Liaison, 
Northwest 

Lucretia  Crocker  Program 
Coordinator 

Lucretia  Crocker  Liaison, 
Northeast 

Greater  Boston  Regional 
Center  Director 

Southeast  Regional  Center  Director 

Director  of  The  Bureau  of 
School  Programs 

Lucretia  Crocker  Liaison, 
Central  Massachusetts 

Greater  Springfield 
Regional  Center  Director 

Central  Massachusetts 
Regional  Center  Director 

Lucretia  Crocker  Liaison, 
Greater  Springfield 

Consultant  to  The  Bureau 
of  School  Programs 

Lucretia  Crocker  Liaison, 
Southeast 

Assistant  Director, 
Bureau  of  School  Programs 

Lucretia  Crocker  Liaison, 
Greater  Boston 
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LUCRETIA  CROCKER  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Dr .  June  Fox 

Dean  of  The  Graduate  School  of  Education 

Lesley  College 

14  Wendell  Street 

Cambridge,  MA   02138 

617-868-9600   ext  362 

Dr.  Mario  D.  Fantini 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Furcolo  Hall 

Amherst,  MA   01003 

413-545-0233 

Dr.  Mary  Griffin 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  Of  Education 

Boston  College 

Campion  Hallf  Room  100 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA   02167 

617-552-4200 

Dr.  Patricia  A.  Graham 

Dean  of  The  Graduate  School  of  Education 

Harvard  University 

Longfellow  Hall,  Room  101 

Appian  Way 

Cambridge,  MA   02138 

617-495-3401 

Dr.  Robert  Guertin 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Tufts  University 

120  Packard  Ave. 

Medford,  MA   02155 

617-381-3395 

Rep.  Nick  Paleologos  &  Susan  Tucker 

Committee  on  Education 

State  House,  Room  473  G 

Boston,  MA   02133 

617-722-2070 

Ms.  Donna  Hartledge 

Govenor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Education 

State  House 

Boston,  MA   02133 
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Professional  Development  Activities 


In  pursuing  their  own  professional  development,  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows 
attended  national  professional  conferences  and  enrolled  in  numerous 
workshops  and  courses.   A  partial  listing  is  included  below: 

National  and  Regional  Professional  Conferences  Attended  bv  Fellows: 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  Annual  Convention 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  Annual  Convention 

National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children 

National  Alliance  of  Black  School  Educators 

Invent  America!    Washington  D.C. 

Northeast  Regional  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  Annual  Conference 

Workshops  and  Courses: 

Supervision  and  Evaluation  in  Hman  Service  Setting  (Wheelock) 

CAGS  Seminar  (Bridgewater  State) 

Instrumental  Enrichment  Training  (Groton) 

Gifted  and  Talented  Seminar  (CMREC) 

Writing  for  Professional  Publication  (Univ.  of  Lowell) 

Creative  Thinking  Skills 

Cognitive  Psychology 

Gesell  K  Screening  Workshop 

Teacher  Effectiveness  Training  (Fitchburg  State) 

Writing  for  Professional  Publication  (University  of  Lowell) 

Whole  Language  Reading  Seminar  (Smith) 

Children's  Literature  Symposium  (Lesley) 

Peer  Connection's  Writing  Workshop  (Conway) 

Renzulli  Gifted  and  Talented  Workshop  (Northhampton) 

Critical  Thinking  Skills  (Greenfield  Commulnity  College) 

Effective  Parent-Teacher  Conferences  (Greenfield) 

Instrumental  Enrichment  Training  (Groton) 

Gifted  and  Talented  Seminar  (CMREC) 

Photography  (Worcester  Craft  Center) 

Wordprocessing  and  Data-base  Workshop  (Chapter  I  Computer  Center) 

Teaching  Conservation  In  Our  Own  Backyard  (Great  Meadows  Wildlife 

Refuge) 
Utilizing  the  Outdoor  Classroom  (5  day  course  offered  by  Mass.  Audubon 

Society) 
Small  Space  Gardening  (Cricket  Hill  Herb  Farm) 
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Conference  for  Early  Childhood  Educators,  (South  Hadley  Collaborative) 

Chapter  I  Conference 

Newton-Wheelock  Forum 

Multicultural  Education  Seminar  (Eaglebrook  Academy) 

"Five  College  Partnership  and  Writing  Network"  (University  of  Mass.) 

Presentation  on  writing  at  "Basic  Skills  Scoring  Session"  (DOE) 

Presentation  on  writing  at  Monson  Arts  Council 

"Supporting  Writing  Instruction"  (Phi  Delta  Kappa  Assoc,  Mt  Holyoke) 

Keynote  presentation  on  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  (Hampden  Public  Schools) 

"Martin  Luther  King,  Jr."  (Concord  Academy  Social  Studies  Department) 

"All  Aboard  for  Black  History"  (Boston  Teachers  Union) 

Media  Coverage  of  Fellows: 

Interviews  in  local  newspapers  throughout  Mass. 

Interviews  in  MTA  Today 

Feature  articles  in  Boston  Globe,  Worcester  Telegram,  Somerville  Journal 

Feature  article  in  "Teaching  Voices" 

"People  Are  Talking"  WBZ  TV 

Radio  guest  on  WBET  "Conversations  with.  .  ."  Morning  Talk  Show 
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Special  Presentations 

In  addition  to  their  dissemination  efforts,  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows  gave 
numerous  special  presentations  and  workshops  throughout  the  year.   They 
also  did  continuous  public  relations  work  for  the  program  by  being 
interviewed  in  the  media.   A  partial  listing  of  presentations  and  media 
coverage  follows: 

Presentations  to  Faculty  and  Students  at  Area  Colleges  and  Universities 

Bridgewater  State  College 

Lesley  College 

University  of  Massachusetts-Amherst 

Wheelock  College 

Harvard  University,  Graduate  School  of  Design 

Simmons  College 

Southeastern  Massachusetts  University 

Mt.  Holyoke  College 

Presentations  at  Massachusetts  Conferences  and  Meetings  of  Educators 

Forums  on  Conditions  of  Teaching 

Human  and  Civil  Rights  Conference  (MTA) 

"Witnessing  the  Past"  (Northeast  Regional  Council  for  the  Social  Studies) 

"Fundraising  and  Grantsmanship"(Central  Ma.  Council  for  the  Social 

Studies) 

Massachusetts  Problem  Solving  Conference  (Sturbridge) 

MASCD  Conference  (Lowell) 

The  New  Professionalism:  A  Catalyst  for  Change  (Wheelock) 

"Critical  and  Creative  Thinking"  (University  of  Massachusetts-Boston) 

"The  Teacher,  the  Child  and  the  Book"  (Lesley  College) 

Colloquim  on  Autobiography,  (Simmon's  College  Center  for  the  Study  of 

Children's  Literature) 
Superintendents'  Convention  in  Hyannis 
State  Board  of  Education  Meeting 
Cape  Cod  Consortium 

"Trail  Blazing  Beyond  Ch.  188"  (League  of  Women  Voters,  Boston) 
New  England  Regional  Council  Board 
School  Committee  Meeting,  Boxborough 
PTA,  Brookline 

"The  Schoolyard  as  a  Research  Environment"  (Southeastern  Mass.  U) 
Advisory  Council  for  Central  Massachusetts  Regional  Education  Center 
Citizens  Educational  Resource  Council 

"Readiness  for  Kindergarten"  (Newton  Public  Schools  Roundtable) 
New  England  Kindergarten  Conference  (Lesley  College) 
"Kindergarten:  Pleasure  or  Pressure?"  (Field  Center  for  Teaching  and 

Learning  Conference) 
Project  ERR  Conference  for  Elementary  Educators 
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